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conveys what was, for his imagination, the inner quality of the
scene more effectively than by long description; and in his poem
the 'informative' description which he gives is really additional
to an initial and fundamental metaphor. By saying that meta-
phor suggests quality more directly than description, we mean
that in description he has to rely, for imaginative conveyance,
upon the effects of his rhythm and pace controlling the voice;
but his metaphor is not dependent upon such purely sensuous
factors and their suggestiveness.
It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that all metaphor
and simile is of this type, a type which is effective through
the 'essentially vital' quality of the imagination, and which
illumines prehension of natural objects through the represen-
tation of them as enjoying a life analogous to our own. We
have mentioned it at the outset as the most striking kind of
metaphor perhaps, and we shall return to it again. But we
may first take notice of many similes which are descriptive of
certain sensuous aspects of the object or objects presented.
Here are two well-known passages which exemplify this type
of simile. Writing of Satan's shield, Milton says
The broad circumference
Hung on his shoulders like the moon;
and Browning writes
These early November hours
That crimson the creeper's leaf across
Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt,
O'er a shield else gold from rim to boss.
In these two passages the similes are directly informative,
the one as to size, the other as to colour. They both involve
a distinct 'equivalence' between two images between which
comparison is made. In each case the information could have
been given by description, description that would be laborious
and unwelcome, yet correct and adequate. Instead, it is given
by the creation by the mind of a distinct image of the secondary